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OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

‘ANTED—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, A GOOD 


part of city. Address 8. M. A., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 
» 


w4% TED—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
School. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 


etry, and beginners in French. Applv, with reference, to Eli. M 
Lamb, 927, 1001, 1005 MeCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WO LADIES, MEMBERS OF FRIENDS’ 


or Institution. Address by letter N., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, 15th and Race Streets. 


MARY E. WATERS, *“ 





crown bonnets made to order. 
DBESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
4&@-Private house, third door below Green St. 


caps made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


[Palen AND SCHUYLKILL OOAL, 
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Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 








He would 


All orders by mail promptly attended to. 







room, with or without board, in the northern or western 






to take charge of the advanced classes in Latin in Friends’ 
Address MARY DARLINGTON, West Chester, Pa. 






(Friend preferred) to teach Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geom- 









families, want positions as Matron and Assistant, in a School 









Franklin Street, 
Philadelphia, 
BONNET MAKER. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 















and Summer suitsand wraps. Lateststyles. 605N.12th St 


SHOEMAKER, 
: —  MILLINERY 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 








& R. L. TYSON, 242 S&S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery,etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 










BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TENTH SrTREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. ‘ 
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WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
gel HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


404 No. ‘Thirty-second a, oS. tee Cet 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBine ATTENDED To. “ 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





ELLIS 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
Second St., Philadelphia. 


- WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 





33 N. 





No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4@-BopiIgs PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





sez, WM. HEACOCK, Bae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


-'BENJ. H. ‘SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estat 

value there, and my knowledge of the great care elways exercised 
in the selection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-class in every respect. Loans on hand from 
a, 000 and upwards. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Parton, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, Sprrine Corts, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Ri Tt | TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
qui le | CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, 867,297.32 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


September 1, 1888). 
ty PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
CAPITAL, . . «  $2,000,000.00 ( 

SURPLUS AxD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, | . 115,444.72 + 


Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 

SIX PER C T DEB URE 3, All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 

gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan | Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 

and Trust Company of a a) and further secured by the | mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 


entire capital and assets of ¢ Equitable M aoe Company. | the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1, 000, $5, sirable Loaning fields of the West 


The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY rantees the Prompt Pa 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM ment of the Principal and | Sata of all its securities, payable at 
MORTGAGES. the National Park Bank, New York. 


The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 


the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
CERTIFICATES, ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through colleges, or banking institutions. 


any Bank. Also CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
MOMS AY DOMMGRCURITIES FOR SALES 412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y yi ae 


at en a a eee eee. SS eS POO OT TOOTS TN OTTO T OOO TTT TOTO OOOO OST 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LirzE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A , ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GIRARD + ueeieeee 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, Pict eeteNC una tieammos HENRY TATNALL 


Act , WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. . “Aeaiotant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B,. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “#pital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
E OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. eee and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the dene and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. ¥ Banes, Alan Wood, 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. a. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLnINsoN, Principal, 
Or CrnTH1s G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLry, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Anh Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Gea Gove, Long Band, a. Zz. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C, CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ow. IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4.1. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


The “* Waldemaior.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. ond Phila. & Reading R. R’s. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
Spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
etc. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8. 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. O0., Lycoming Co., Pa 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, _NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES: ‘HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Radnor, 





TELEPHONE No. 118. 





South Carolina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


The Clifton, BNL 


JOSEPH ENGLE, 
Propri-tor. 
Cor. Atlantic and Connec ticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, poneporr, n. 5. 


Will open about June ae The house is directly on the 


Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric — hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine am « sailing, fishi Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. aweont. 


Patterson Mansion. 


A few select boarders can be accommodated with first-class 
table, large, airy rooms, shade and piazzas. Three minutes from 
Reading depot. Address 


MRS. F. W. RIDGWAY, Bridgeport, Mont. Co., Pa. 


The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILEK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of ite contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper. “@a 
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GOD IS LOVE. 
I CANNOT always trace the way 
Where thou, Almighty One, dost move, 
But I can always, always say 
That God is Love. 


When myst’ry clouds my darkened path 
I’ll check my dread, my doubts remove. 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath, 
That God is Love. 


Yes, God is love—a word like this 
Can every gloomy thought remove, 
And turn all tears, all woes, to bliss, 


For God is Love. 
—Christian Union. 


From the North American Review, 6th Month. 
WHY AM I A QUAKER? 


To one who before all else would be a Christian, the 
reasons for adhesion to any given denomination must 
lie in the circumstances of his education, and in his 
preference for that form of Christianity, in doctrine 
and practice, which distinguishes the body to which 
he adheres. I am a Friend, then, because for two 
centuries my ancestors have as Friends served their 
generations ; and yet more from a conviction that in 
Quakerism is to be found “ what Christianity is in it- 
self,” divested of non-essentials and relieved of the 
accretions it had gathered since the apostolic times. 
The Society of Friends grew out of a vivid appre- 
hension of the spiritual presence of Christ made per- 
ceptible to men, especially to those who welcomed 
that presence; of an intense faith in God’s universal 
love to mankind, and an honest endeavor to carry 
the reformation of Christianity to completeness by a 
return to the tenets and to the life, moraband relig- 
ious, of the first Christians. Christ the eternal 
Word, Christ incarnate, and Christ ascended, yet 
ever enlightening and teaching men, was their foun- 
dation. Without reference to the historic fact, they 
resumed many of the views held by the orthodox 
Greek fathers as to God’s nearness to man, man’s af- 
finity to God, and the universality of the Father’s 
love to those who even the heathen knew were “his 
offspring.” Quaker Christianity commends itself to 
me by these traits, and especially by its universal 
spirit. Assured of the operation of the Spirit of God 
upon the mind and the conscience, the Friends ac- 
eept without reserve the testimony of the Scriptures 
to themselves, that “‘holy men of old spoke as they 
were moved of the Holy Ghost,” and regard the Bi- 
ble as the only divinely-authorized record of the 
doctrines they are bound to believe. They hold that 
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NAL. 
{ Vol. xv No. 855. 


the Bible is to be understood and applied by spirit- 
ual aid, and have based their Christianity upon its 
truths and facts, under the illumination of the Spirit. 
But they have adopted no special theory of inspira- 
tion, and have expressed their belief chiefly in 
Scripture terms, whereby they have escaped serious 
theological difficulties. 
The Friends accept in their fullest import the 
words that God loves “the world,” while he hates 
sin. Many who have been lovers of their kind and 
have looked beneath the surface of things, have 
found themselves face to face with the sin and mis- 
ery of their race, and have emerged from that dark 
shadow giving varying answers to the problems it 
suggests. Of such an experience George Fox wrote: 
“T saw that there was an ocean of darkness and death ; 
but an infinite ocean of light and love which flowed 
over the ocean of darkness, and in that I saw the in- 
finite love of God.” Nevertheless, he did not weakly 
fly to any superfluous view of the dread reality and 
fruits of sin. He and his associates had felt too pro- 
foundly “the immeasurable nature of the compunc- 
tion awakened by wrong-doing—the total inability 
to forgive one’s self—the sense of an evil that is irre- 
parable and sin beyond all guage,”! to deal lightly 
with either redemption or retribution. Their con- 
viction was that through and by Christ an offer of 
salvation was made to all, and that the ultimate fate 
of each soul is determined by the acceptance or re- 
jection of divine light and love. Believing in God as 
Creator and King, and recognizing his omnipresence 
in all the processes whereby the universe has become 
what it is, they prized above all his relation to men 
as a Father, to Jew and Gentile, Christian and hea- 
then, who, though marred by the effects of sin, he- 
reditary and personal, still have a child-likeness to 
him and are the objects of his paternal love and care. 
This love, ever outflowing, found highest expression 
in the coming of Christ, who, as the Word that was 
with God and was God, became flesh, bringing God 
and man into closest union. As one with the Father 
and with us he revealed him, by his words, his life, 
his spirit, his death, in which he was “ the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world.” Yet Christ is 
ever the Word, who touches the moral and religious 
nature of man, imparting to all some knowledge of 
God, some discernment of the right, some recoil from 
the evil, some aspiration after the good, some power 
of grace over sinful tendencies, and, if received, 
some quickening of the sluggish or dead soul into 
spiritual life and communion with God. ‘ 
The mode of worship of the Friends is as simple 


1 James Martineau, “‘ Types of Ethical Theory.” Vol. II., p. 66, 
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as its ideal is true and its experience delightful to 
those that enter into it. It looks upon the few or 
the many met in Christ’s name as permitted to know 
the “real presence ” and headship of Christ, with ac- 
cess, individual and united, through him unto the 
Father in spiritual communion, without. the neces- 
sary intervention of any minister or priest. The 
“liberty of prophecy” accorded in this manner of 
worship admits of edifying one another, of heart-felt, 
united prayer and praise, and the preaching of the 
Word. If its ideal is high, it is the more exacting 
that worshippers shall habitually walk in the light, 
following the master in close companionship. But as 
it depends so little on preirrangement, it is empty 
indeed unless there be real life in the congregation. 
In this simple worship there is an unique feature— 
the privileges given to women. Christianity is the 
only religion that has placed women in a true posi- 
tion. The sacred friendship of our Lord for the sis- 
ters at Bethany and for the group of noble women 
that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
with his hallowed love for his mother, prepared the 
way for this result and for the saying of Paul, 
“ There is neither male nor female in Christ Jesus.” 
The Friends apprehend that devout believers of 
either sex may receive spiritual gifts for the profit of 
all, and that among these is that gift of prophecy 
which fits the recipient for speaking to others unto 
edification, exhortation, and comfort. They have, 
therefore, made room in their organization for the 
exércise of such gifts by women, and have proved 
that the use of this liberty is consonant with all that 
is best in womanhood. They have found inestimable 
benefits from acting out with quiet confidence what 
they believe to be the teaching of the Bible in this 
respect. . . . «+ « 

Intentness to act in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ has led them to anticipate or quickly to side 
with legal or moral reforms, and to have sympathy 
with the races subjected to oppression or looked upon 
as inferior. The reduction of capital punishment for 
crimes (once frightfully common in Great Britain), 
the reform of prisons, the abolition of the slave- 
trade and of slavery, the removal of the evils of in- 
temperance, social purity, and the placing of all 
classes on an equality before the law, are among the 
movements in which they were pioneers or with 
which they were early and efficiently associated. As 
early as 1688 a written protest against slavery as un- 
fit to be practised by Christians, was sent by some 
Friends from Germantown, Pennsylvania, to their 
superior meetings ; and during the intervening pe- 
riod, until the abandonment of the system, they were 
among the most faithful in pleading for its suppres- 
sion and the most Christian in the spirit of their 
protest against it. From its rise the Society of 
Friends has advocated great caution in the use of in- 
toxicants, and it was the first Christian body to make 
the disuse of them a subject of disciplinary advice. 
It was a Friend who started “ Father Matthew ” on 
his beneficent crusade against “the drink,” and up 
to the present time its influence has been persistent 
and active against the unspeakable miseries caused 
by the abuse of alcoholic beverages. 
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War has brought into exercise many heroic vir- 
tues, among them self-sacrificing courage in defense 
of the honor, the property, and the corporate exist- 
ence of peoples. It has, doubtless, been the expres- 
sion oftentimes of a lofty patriotism, and has been 
providentially used or overruled to the advance- 
ment of the world. But human history has been 
largely written in blood ; too generally has war been 
carried on in disregard of the sentiment of humanity, 
as well as of every other moral principle. To-day 
millions of men, forming the standing armies of 
Christendom, in the very prime of manhood, are 
withdrawn from productive industry and are support- 
ed by the toil of others. The severe labors they should 
perform are thrown to a degrading extent upon wo- 
men ; they are in a large measure debarred from the 
elevating influences of family life, are subjected to 
the idle vices of the barracks, debasing the popula- 
tions around them and being debased by bestial pas- 
sions. 

The industries of Europe groan under the burdens 
these armies impose, until in Italy—the one Conti- 
nental state from whose reports accurate information 
upon this subject can be had—the income-tax is 14 
per cent. and the combined taxes upon the farmer 
equal 40 per cent. of the product of his land. Great 
nations like France and Germany, armed with every 
device for slaughter that ingenuity can devise, and 
moved by ambition or revenge, stand ready to be 
hurled against each other. In the middle ages the 
Popes sometimes commanded a “ truce of God,” to 
arrest such fratricidal strife. But to-day no Euro- 
pean church but the Society of Friends lifts its voice 
in entreaty and protest, in Christ’s name, against 
such iniquity. When even philosophers like Spen- 
cer and Comte see that the military stage is a tem- 
porary one, through which people pass from barbar- 
ism to a true civilization, I cannot but rejoice to be- 
long to a body that has confidence in the Prince of 
Peace, from whose teachings such philosophers have 
drawn their moral conceptions; that believes he is 
calling upon the church to condemn all war and to 
lead men, not into a cowardly devotion to money- 
making, but into labor in self-forgetting love to set 
each member of the body politic in his best estate, 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually. Be it 
that the time is far till this day comes, it is still well 
to labor and to wait with patient courage through 
the decades or the centuries till the end is gained. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in the Contemporary 
Review for January, 1886, vigorously defends the use 
of oaths by witnesses in courts and in other legal 
proceedings involving grave consequences; yet he 
desires that they should be abandoned. Moreover, 
with faintest hope, he looks forward to a time when 
men’s words shall be as good as their oaths and the 
latter may be laid aside. The movement in this di- 
rection in Great Britain and America was begun by 
the Society of Friends, who believe that, although 
Christ recognized the rightfulness of legal oaths un- 
der the old dispensation, he distinctly forbade them 
in the kingdom of God he came to set up. During 
the last two and a half centuries the progress towards 
the end which the Bishop seems to regard as desir- 
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able has been a most hopeful one, and confirms a 
confidence that Christ’s law of truth-speaking, 
“ Swear not at all,” was founded on a sure insight 
into our moral nature, and was intended to promote 
entire truthfulness, individual and national. To ac- 


cept this view, and to be released from calling down 
a curse upon one’s self in case, through infirmity, 
one should fail to speak the exact truth, wears to me 
the aspect of a privilege. 


J. A. R. 


TRUE WORSHIP.’ 
A messaGE which for days has had lodgment in my 
own mind, I bring to you: “ Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness.” It is a direct, personal message, 
clear as the noon-day sun. It leads us quite away 
from the obscure regions of perplexing speculations. 
It takes no account of “our little systems” that as 
Tennyson has written “. have their day 
and cease to be.’ It does not ask for outward in- 
cense. Itis not satisfied with service of prayer and 
song for stated days and hours,—a service so easy to 
perform and then so easy to forget. 

It honors us with the demand that we make our- 
selves whole. It holds up before us the highest ideal 
toward which to live. We smile at the labored 
stitches or crooked lines of the little child struggling 
with feeble, untrained fingers: but when great and 
difficult things are to be done, the strongest and 
wisest are honored by the demand to do them. And 
so the demand that is made of us, that we “ worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” that we “ be 
perfect, as our Father in Heaven is perfect,” honors 
the human soul in the greatness of its demand. 

An exquisite rose has developed and opened be- 
fore my eyes. Day by day the tiny rootlets of the 
plant have chosen from the soil the atoms of nour- 
ishment that its growth demanded, and day by day 
the marvelous process has gone silently on, by which, 
according to the law of its nature, its green leaves 
have unfolded, and it has made the dainty stuff of 
its delicate pink petals and filled them with delicious 
odor, and it stands a perfect rose—typical, is it not, 
of the beauty of holiness? It is true that it is easy 
for the rose to be perfect. No search of our biolog- 
ical students has yet discovered any temptation of 
the rose to depart from the law of its growth, to 
struggle after the height of the pine tree or the power 
of the oak, or the form of the violet, or the fragrance 
of the lily. It betrays to the most painstaking 
search no indifference in its growth, no carelessness 
in the bestowal of its parts. Pistils and stamens do 
not exchange stigmas for anthers ; calyx and corolla 
have no question of precedence. It is subject abso- 
lutely to law, and the fulfillment of its design is its 
perfection, its holiness, its sweet perfection, whose 
gentle ministry I love to acknowledge. 

But in the development of a man there is not 
only law, there is liberty also. The temptations that 
the rose has not, the human soul, because of its in- 
finite endowment, must meet with from the start. 
It finds itself in unfinished parts, left by its Builder 
and Maker to choose from out the varied elements 


1 An Address by Elizabeth Powell Bond to Swarthmore Stu- 
dents. 
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of life those things which will go to make up its com- 
pleteness, its holiness. The unfinished physical 
structure has a law of growth to follow just as the 
rose has ; and the mysterious power of selection that 
sends one atom to make the delicate petal, and an- 
other the firmer fabric of leaf or stem, has its coun- 
terpart in the faculty of the blood to bestow a nerve 
atom here, and a particle for the spent muscle there. 
Sometimes, through the stress of work, the physical 
structure is worn faster than it is restored; some- 
times it is the excitement of play that destroys the 
balance of waste and repair. Again, narcotics and 
stimulants, and various dissipations that are so in- 
sidious in their charms, and often so fatal in their 
power, all disturb the laws of growth. They throw 
into confusion the microscopic organisms that would 
delight to work toward physical perfection. What 
painter would knowingly mix his paints for the pic- 
ture which he hopes will endure, with an element 
that would leave his canvas riddled and defaced ? 
Yet this is what we do when we indulge in those 
things that go to our physical undoing. Would it 
not be a help to us in forming our physical habits, in 
planning the life of the body, if we acknowledged as 
an element of holy worship, the purity and perfec- 
tion of the physical life ? 

As I have said, we find ourselves in unfinished 
parts. There is only the beginning of a man, the 
promise of a woman, in the helpless baby whose first 
year among us has “no language butacry.” How 
slow and long seems the process of mental youth, 
from the first responsive smile that so gladdens the 
mother-heart, through all the successive steps of 
reaching and grasping, of speaking single words and 
combining them into sentences, of reading the writ- 
ten page, of mastering the laws of numbers, of observ- 
ing the properties of matter, of learning the history 
of the race, up to the full mental stature of the ma- 
ture man or woman. But every step of this long 
way, which we call education, whether in the schools 
or in the business of life, is toward wholeness, is 
toward the completion of the embryo intellect. 
There is a third unfinished part—the spiritual na- 
ture, dependent in some measure upon physical and 
mental development, and yet capable of remaining 
dwarfed while this development goes on ; or in spite 
of physical infirmity and_impoverished intellectual 
conditions, of growing toward the divine pattern of 
the perfect man. Sometimes this unfinished spirit- 
ual part, seems a poor, little inheritance. We may 
have stout muscles for “ putting the shot,” but the 
weakest of wills for doing the thing that we know 
is the next thing for us to do. We may be fearless 
in our arithmetic performances and yet not have 
courage to speak the truth. We may be brilliant in 
wit, but with a coldness of heart that chills every 
other heart within“the radius of its influence. We 


_may have fine intellectual preceptions, but with a 


grain of bitterness that mingles with all of life. The 
spiritual nature grows byjobedience. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low ‘ Thou must!’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 
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And there is never a response to this whispered 
demand of duty, even in the simplest ways, that does 
not clear the vision, that does not strengthen the 
soul and lift it to a higher level of spiritual life. 
When once this life of obedience begins, all good 
things minister to the growth of the soul. The bur- 
dens of our work grow lighter; our disappointments 
lose something of their sharpness; our affections 
grow sweeter and nobler; we feel our lives more and 
more rooted in the life of God. The life of obedience 
is the life that leads to wholeness, to the “ beauty of 
holiness.” 

Can we doubt that this is acceptable worship of 
the Lord? Could any assurance of love and devo- 
tion be so dear to our earthly parents, as our efforts 
to do well? What incense to the Lord could be so 
sweet as the daily obedience to his law written in 
our hearts? It is good to “sing praises unto the 
Lord;” it is better to fit our lives to his require- 
ments. It is good to “magnify his holy name;” it 
is better to show in our daily lives that his name 
stands to us for truthfulness and purity, and faithful- 
ness and sweetness. It may be only after long ser- 
vice, after many failures, after many tears and dis- 
couragements, but the day waits for us all, in which 
we may attain to the beauty of holiness—a day in 
which this human life of ours will be in harmony 
with the divine. 


For Prente Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS ON PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF 1889. 


Arter the absorbing interest of Yearly Meeting is 
over and we are settled down to the plain experiences 
of life by the quiet fireside, we may, perhaps, enter 
into a calm retrospect of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Members of our Society. This 
body is composed both of the “ faithful” and the 
“ unfaithful,” although technically it is composed of 
“ representatives,” (through whom the quarterly 
meetings are supposed to be present), and the ap- 
pointed officers of meetings—ministers, elders, over- 
seers, clerks, etc. In the first, these meetings for 
“the affairs of the church” were solely formed of 
“six Friends for the city of London, three for the 
city of Bristol, two for the town of Colchester, and 
one or two for each and every of the counties of 
England and Wales respectively,” and the preceding 
quarterly meetings were “to take care to nominate 
and appoint” them. (London Epistle, 1677.) This 
was the beginning of London Yearly Meeting, the 
original of the whole Society, the more particular 
services of which then consisted of care in relation 
to sufferings, were set forth in the Epistle of 1682. 
From this our present yearly meetings have been 
modeled with such changes as place and circum- 
stances rendered advisable. But the distinctive 
feature for the affairs of the Church, however much 
lost sight of, is the prominent object for such gather- 
ingtogether. The operation of its internal autonomy, 
the condition of its constituent parts, and the 
labor necessary to the successful oversight of these 
are the most particular duties of the assembled body. 
That which is outside being secondary, however 


proper in its right place, should not be allowed to 
crowd out or displace the other. 

In the light of this Constitution of our Yearly 
Meeting may we not seriously ask whether the ses- 
sion of 1889 fills the object designed by its founding? 
Is there not cause to fear that that which should 
have been the second became the first or was made 
the first, and thus the business for which the Yearly 
Meeting was primarily instituted much overlooked ? 

It is to be noted that considerable -part of the 
time of several sittings was properly devoted to the 
Bequest of J. M. George. No subject of more im- 
portance to our Society can be proposed than the 
education of our children. There is none which ap- 
peals more strongly to our sympathies, and which is 
better calculated to bring out expression of our 
varied views. But at the same time our views should 
be well digested and our conclusions rather than our 
logic, presented. The former may be nearly correct 
and valuable, the latter faulty and diffuse. 

We have a difficulty in our large house in hearing, 
especially if the speaker is near one end, so that near 
one-half of what is spoken cannot be heard by all. 
To remedy this the erection of rostruams might be 
proposed to be near the centre of each side. 

It is to be regretted that the very, very important 
subject of the condition of Society has within a few 
years been much curtailed by other matters. This, 
undoubtedly, as it is brought into consideration by 
the answers to the several inquiries, is one of essen- 
tialinterest. It is as a letter stating how our brethren 
fare in religious life and how they are succeeding in 
maintaining their standing in what to us is vital 
truth, having in its keeping the life of the Society. 
Twice at least was this consideration cut short by re- 
ports from committees having connection only re- 
motely to the answers from the quarterly meetings, 
and twice or oftener by adjournments. 

There is no opportunity by which our edification 
as a Society can be more happily effected than by a 
proper use of these interesting occasions, when from 
the fullness of the heart the mouth of the dedicated 
servants may speak of the things which they have 
handled, tasted, and seen. When these come to- 
gether and consult on the things which have been as 
the marrow of the bones to them, and it may be for 
a life-time extended to more than the three-score 
years, their words are precious, being “seasoned 
with grace and full of wisdom ;” and it unites the 
body in a solemnity of feeling which has no fellow, 
wherein the life is quickened and all “ can thank God 
and take courage.” This desirable covering is not 
witnessed when the true order of business is dis- 
turbed by the presentation of immature or foreign 
subjects. 

In several respects the late Yearly Meeting may 
be noted as a remarkable one. As mentioned before, 
the course of business was interrupted. The state of 
Society received far less attention than its import- 
ance demands. The essay of Epistle to our friends 
of other yearly meetings was brief, and confined to 
common civilities. No minute of Exercises was pre- 
sented. The timely revision of Committees was not 
attended to, and minutes of last year were over- 
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looked. In one Committee of several years’ standing, 
(I am informed), quite a per centage pay no attention 
to the appointment. In another, several of the prom- 
inent members have deceased and others are indif- 
ferent to the service. This latter defect arises from 
the injurious practice in part of appointing persons 
on committees who are not in attendance,—a practice 
which cannot be too strongly condemned, except 
where the person has been consulted in very excep- 
tionable cases. 

Summary, such as the above is made not in un- 
kind feeling, but to induce serious reflection, and in 
the hope of improvement, and of warning lest we 
find that by working in the fields, our own vineyard 
is not kept. R. Harron. 

Westmont, N. J. 


A WORK FOR YOUNG FRIENDS.' 


I HAVE been much interested in the little book con- 
taining the Constitution and By-laws of “ Young 
Friends’ Association,” which came to my hand a few 
days ago. The preamble, declaring that a thorough 
knowledge of the history and testimonies of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, together with a closer ac- 
quaintance and association among the young people 
connected with it either by membership or commun- 
ity of feeling is essential to an active interest and 
participation in its affairs, and to an intelligent pro- 
motion of its principles, will meet with, I am sure, 
hearty approval. 

All will acknowledge there is work to do in stu- 
dying the history and testimonies of Friends, in 
making closer acquaintance with and in participating 
more actively in the affairs of the Society if its prin- 
ciples are to be intelligently promoted. There is 
much valuable literature of the Society to be gath- 
ered and distributed. The formation of the Disci- 
pline and the changes made in it from time to time 
are to be noted. 

And you are to consider seriously the current 
topics of interest to the Society. 

That young Friends are stirred to do this is to me 
a matter of congratulation. 

To be a Friend in this period of the world’s his- 
tory is to have one’slines cast in very pleasant 
places. The old antagonisms are gone. The question 
of religious liberty is settled. Our meeting houses 
are built. Our children are born into the Society 
and we are living on the income of our well earned 
and well invested inheritance. 

We are too much, perhaps, as a body, what the 
aristocratic class of Society is,—looking at the world 
through spectacles of self-satisfaction. 

This is a danger which awaits every organization 
after the struggle for existence is passed, and it re- 
quires all the watchfulness and earnestness of indi- 
viduals as well to keep keenly alive to the needs of 
others while our own wants are gratified. 

When I am roused to think of the glorious privil- 
ege of being a Friend, and it comes upon me with all 
its power what a Friend stands for, I am humbled at 
the thought of how much that has done for me and 


1 Paper read at meeting of Young Friends’ Association, Phila- 
delphia, Fourth mo. 8, 1889, by Lucretia M. B. Mitchell. 
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how little I have done for it. I am humbled to think 
how weakly I have helped to hold aloft the banner 
raised so high a century ago. 

Let us consider what that standard, lifted so far 
above all other standards, held for us; and to the 
young women I want to tell this particularly, that it 
had equality, it had no distinction on account of sex 
in religious deliberations. 

I suppose it is impossible for us to realize all that 
it has done for the world. I believe that to-day the 
moral movement of the world owes an uncounted 
debt to that one glorious position taken by Friends,— 
that the Divine Spirit might speak through a woman. 
To take off of her the disabilities of the church, to 
accept her as a messenger when she came inspired to 
speak, this was left for Friends to do; and having 
accepted the principle of the “inward light,” the 
“Divine light of the soul,” which makes all men 
equal, there could be no sex distinction in regard to 
who should testify. It was for Friends to read the 
record plainly as it is written, “In the image of God 
created He him, male and female created He them, and 
God said let them have dominion over all the earth.” 

It is possible to suffer temporarily through the 
very perfection of our principles. Nobody attacks 
us, nothing but praise of our ideas is heard. Dis- 
tinguished people come to Philadelphia from far off 
and tell us their highest ideal of Christianity is ex- 
emplified in the doctrines of Friends. A distin- 
guished woman who has risen through much perse- 
cution from her sect, to preach among them, said to 
me, I “never have a spiritual quickening when I do 
not feel this is the blessed doctrine,of Friends.” Ad- 
vanced thinkers of modern time acknowledge the 
position of Friends to have been placed ahead of 
other societies. 

Friends have everywhere prepared much soil but 
I am jealous of Quakerism that the seed does not al- 
ways quicken on its own ground. I am jealous of 
Quakerism when the churches gather the services of 
our young people to further organizations so far be- 
hind our own. 

I know the temptation to carry our inspiration to 
work in avenues strictly in accordance with Friends’ 
ideas, but under other guidance, simply because a 
leadership was found who said “come with me and 
we will do what you believe.” And here is where I 
want to emphasize my ambition for our young 
Friends, that you place yourse)] ves among the leaders. 

Your fathers and mothers have led the} world in 
spiritual insight, and now when the great moral 
questions of the day are pressing upon us it is only 
for you to rise in your strength and say: “come, we 
know the way.” 

You have so much to tell. You have an especial 
interest in all the current topics bearing upon the 
well-being of your neighbor. 

You will consider the Labor Question. The rights 
of the wage earner. The employment of children of 
school age. The question of Compulsory Education. 
Prison Reform, Capital Punishment, Peace, Arbitra- 
tion, Legislation for the observance of the First-day 
of the week, Temperance, and underlying all these 
the Woman Question. I say underlying all these be- 
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cause these all belong to the people and can only be 
settled as the people settle them. 

And here is pressing need for leadership. To you 
who have always known the value of the codperative 
plan in your homes and in the Society, I would say, 
lift your beacon light and lead on to equality in the 
State. The time is come when our Republic needs 
her daughters as well as her sons. She is crying to 
every freedom-loving child, “ protect me, my enemies 
assail me, wait not too long.” 

Just now the proposed amendment to our State 
Constitution is before us. It is to be voled on by the 
people, they say, but that is not true! One-half of 
the people, only, can vote, and among the half that 
may not vote are all the daughters of patriotic ances- 
tors, the daughters of the peace-loving founders of 
Pennsylvania. Now is an appropriate time to em- 
phasize this injustice, and I would like to believe 
there is not a single member of the Society of Friends 
who is not prepared toleadin this work of reform. 

Frances Willard says “All questions of morality, 
sooner or later, find their way to the ballot box and 
are voted up or down.” She also says “ There is no 
enemy dreaded so much by liquor dealers and saloon 
keepers as a woman with the ballot in her hand.” 

There are no difficulties in this question to you. 
You do not have to broach it as one of our eminent 
townsmen said the other day in regard to coéduca- 
tion,that he had approached the question “from the 
standpoint of deep-rooted prejudice.” 

You can tell the world you know whereof you 
speak ; that to the equal position of men and wo- 
men in your Society is due the place it holds to-day 
of honor, of dignity, and of purity. 

Plead this for your State that has done so much 
for the home. Without the State there is no home. 
The ballot for the home. This is the demand to be 
made. This is fitting and urgent work for you. 

There is a little band of Temperance workers I 
know something of who are making it their business 
to note all objections to prohibition they hear from 
different sources and bring them before their mem- 
bers to be answered ; thus arming themselves with 
arguments to meet opposers of the reform. 

You will meet all manner of objections to the 
enfranchisement of women. They say good women 
will not vote. You can tell them you never knew a 
good woman who shrank from duty, and here press 
the point ; the pursuit of politics is a duty. 

You will hear women will vote as their husbands 
vote. You will recall instances where woman’s “ in- 
ward light ” has led her to speak when her husband 
was silent. 

They say women are too emotional to vote, but 
you have only to remember the beautiful faces and 
dignified presence of your Quaker mothers as they 
sat and waited. 

They say women do not know enough to vote. 
Your Society puts no restrictions upon women in re- 
gard to education. 

They say women will neglect their homes for poli- 
tics. You know what a Quaker home is and that no 
call of duty elsewhere ever made a home duty sec- 
ondary. 


_ 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 24. 
SIxTH MonrsH 23, 1889. 
JESUS RISEN. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘I am the resurrection and the life ; he that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die.””—John 11 : 25, 26. 


ReaD Mark 16: 1-13. 

WHatTEVER individual views we may hold as precious 
truths concerning the literal rendering of the account 
given in our lesson and in the other gospels of the 
resurrection of the body of Jesus, the well-beloved 
Son, it must be spiritually understood to be helpful 
to us in our day. Each soul must know for itself 
an arising with Christ into newness of spiritual life. 
The resurrection that Jesus preached and taught was, 
and is, spiritual. “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” was one of his declarations, in which he meant 
to teach, as Friends understand it, that the arising 
of the soul into a higher and holier state is brought 
about by believing in the power of the Christ prin- 
ciple to awaken the desire for holiness, and when 
lived up to, that it will transform the life into the 
image and likeness of the holy pattern. 

That the grave, though it was doubly sealed and 
watched, could not hold the Christ, is made very 
clear by the testimony of all the evangelists. As to 
the literal rendering of what they have written, it 
must be left to the revealings of the spirit in each 
mind. 

The doctrine of the resurrection brought great 
hope and comfort to the hearts of men. If aman 
die shall he live again? was a question of remote 
antiquity. That thesouls of the righteous, after the 
death of the body, return to God, is taught through- 
out the Hebrew scriptures; but that each lived a 
separate existence in the eternity of the future was 
not clearly understood. It was plainly and forcibly 
taught by the blessed and holy Jesus, and individ- 
ual accountability for “‘ the deeds done in the body ” 
was based upon that doctrine. 





It was no small part of the “ glad tidings” which 
the Gospel message brought to the hearts of men, 
that there is a future life. Through all the ages the 
renewals in the visible world,—the returning seasons 
of growth and beauty, clothing field and wood in the 
fresh garments of a new existence, had been teach- 
ing the same lesson of life and immortality. 

It wanted only faith to believe that the Great 
Father, the Creator of the universe, who clothes 
again the lily of the field, who gives freshness and 
beauty to the naked branches of the waiting forests, 
will do as much for the creatures whom he made in 
his own image and likeness,—that somewhere, and 
in some way, known only to himseif, these also shall 
live again and forever. 

And it was given to the Christ to satisfy this long- 
ing, and to demonstrate that the spirit inbreathed of 
God must live while He lives ; born of God it is born 
to an eternal existence. There is an arising, a resur- 
rection unto newness of life, even in our earthly ex- 
istence, under the Christian power as it becomes the 
controlling principle of our life; the old things are 
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constantly passing away, and we are made “new 
creatures” in that life which no change that may 
come to the body can destroy. When we have at- 
tained to this condition, we can say with the apostle, 
“ Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

The Gospels point to the wonderful works of Je- 
sus, and we shall ever feel the power of his words of 
wisdom, and the joy of that hope which, through 
him, we clasp to our hearts; and if, sometimes, for 
want of a deeper faith, it has lost its influence, in our 
better moments it comes back to us with a holy 
peace, and a trust and confidence that only the re- 
vealings of truth can bring to the spirit. 

The devout Channing says, “Immortality is the 
glorious discovery of Christianity. I say discovery, 
not because a future life was wholly unknown before 
Christ, but because it was so revealed by him as to 
become to a considerable extent a new doctrine. 
Before Christ, immortality was a conjecture or a 
vague hope. Jesus, by his teaching and resurrec- 
tion, has made it a certainty. Again, before Christ, 
a future life lent little aid to virtue. It was seized 
upon by the imagination and passions, and so per- 
verted by them as often to minister to vice. In 
Christianity this doctrine is wholly turned to a moral 
use ; and the future is revealed only to give motive, 
resolution, and force to self-conflict and to a holy 
life.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We know absolutely nothing of the crucified One 
from the time that Joseph of Arimathea took the in- 
animate form from the cross, wrapped it in fine linen, 
and laid it in his own new tomb in which no mortal 
had before found sepulture. 

As the few who followed afar off to see where 
Jesus was laid witnessed the last sad rites for their 
Master, and saw the great stone rolled against the 
door of the sepulchre, they turned with infinite sad- 
ness and pursued their homeward way, feeling that 
all was lost, yet resolving that as soon as the Sabbath 
was past they would return, bringing spices and other 
preparations for the proper embalming of the body. 
The holiest Sabbath of all the year to the Hebrew 
nation drew to a close, and the dawning of the First- 
day of the week found the two faithful women at 
the Sepulchre, on their errand of loving devotion. 
They have no need to inquire “ Who will roll away 
the stone?” for it is already removed, and as they 
come nearer they hear the words, “ He is risen! He 
is not here!” 

So down the centuries that have come and gone 
since that First-day shed its radiance over the earth, 
the watchword of the Church built upon the Man of 

Gethsemane,—of Calvary,—of the tomb, has been, 
He is risen,—he lives,—and because he lives, we 
shall live also. 

His own were slow to believe the testimony then; 
they thought he was lost to them forever. How 
should they have faith so strong as to sustain and 
support them in expectation of his coming back to 
them,—they who on the first approach of real danger 
had all forsaken him and fled! Would they have 
left him in the hour of extremest peril, had the faint- 











est thought that the grave could not hold him, taken 
possession of their minds? His own to-day are slow 
of heart to believe, but this much they do know, 
that whatever may be affirmed or denied concerning 
the humanity that was crucified, the Divine fullness 
which made him the Christ, could not be crucified. 
This is the Christ—the Saviour of the world, this;the 
Christ that the grave had no power to hold,—that 
ascended on high and ever liveth to make interces- 
sion with men. 





FROM LITTLE TO GREAT. 


Many years ago, an invalid lady ,;whose home was 
in the country, visited a large city near which she 
lived, on a sultry August day. She had business in 
some of the smaller streets and alleys, and was ap- 
palled at the number of pale, puny, and sick babies 
in their mothers’ arms, who were literally dying for a 
breath of fresh air. What could she do? 

“T cannot save all,” she said, “but I may save 
one. There is room for a mother and her child at 
home.” 

She took the one mother and her child to her 
country house, kept them fora fortnight, and then 
took them homeand brought others. Her neighbors 
followed her example. The next summer the 
number of children entertained amounted to hun- 
dreds ; the next, thousands. 

Another woman, who lived in the cityand bad 
no money to give, was vexed that she could not 
help in this most gracious charity. 

“T can, at least, tell others of it,” shesaid. She 
wrote an account of it for a New York newspaper. 

A third woman, possessed of great wealth, sent a 
thousand dollars to the editor with the request that 
he should open a fund for this noble purpose. The 
Fresh Air charity was the result. The various or- 
ganizations throughout the United States for the re- 
moval of the poor children from the poisonous air of 
the city to the country, have grown out of this first 
attempt of a single weak woman to save one dying 
baby. 

During the last two years the charity has taken 
root in England and on the continent. No one but 
God knows how many lives have been saved by it. 

Ifthe woman who thought of it on that torrid 
day as she passed, sick and weary, through the slums, 
had decided, “I cannot save all why should I trouble 
myself with one?” how many lives that might have 
been saved would have been lost !—Exchange. 


Fata and works are not two distinct and separ- 
ate agencies, as many persons would seem to sup- 
pose, any more than are cause and effect. Faith is 
the life, and works are the proof of life. Unless 
good works are to be seen as the result of faith, there 
is no reason for supposing that there is any faith in 
that direction ; and unless the good works which are 
seen are a result of faith, they are not to be depended 
on as a permanency.—Sunday School Times. 





ARCHDEACON Farrar in a recent sermon said, 
“You will be saved neither by opinions nor by ob- 
servances, but solely by your character and life.” 
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THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 
Tue thrilling events of the past few weeks, caused by 
two most powerful elements, fire and water, have 
been well calculated to arrest the attention of the 
most thoughtless, and arouse even the sluggish to 
action for the relief of suffering humanity. All 
honor is due to the sympathetic hearts of a people 
who have, almost as one individual, come to the 
rescue ofa homeless, stricken people, and we can 
but recognize the indwelling of a divinity within 
man to be thus so stirred to remedial action bv the 
effects of the power of uncontrolled nature. 

And lying beneath all such occurrences there are 
lessons to be learned that cannot be fully grasped 
until the immediate needs of the physical nature are 
supplied, for it has been most truly said “ that all the 
beautiful sentiments in the world weigh less than a 
single lovely action ;” but after the action let us 
dwell awhile with sentiment, asking the question: 
What are the lessons God means to convey to us by 
permitting such devastations? 

Some years since, after a terrible disaster in a 
neighboring State, causing great loss of life by the 
breaking of a railroad bridge, in a sermon delivered 
on the occasion of the burial of the dead, there was 
uttered these expressive words as the voice of those 
whose lives were a sacrifice. “ Here we lie at the 
command of a Providence that makes wisdom for 
the many come from the disasters of the few.” Can we 
not apply the same words now? Can we not search 
in this event for causes that will reveal a wisdom 
that has hitherto been hidden, or perhaps unheeded 
when perceived, that will in the future aid, partially 
at least, in preventing troubles? True we cannot 
fathom the ways of Him “ which doeth great things 
past finding out; yea, marvellous things without 
number,” but we can watch well our own ways that 
through them harm may not come to ourselves or 
others. We can learn that if we pursue pleasure it 
must not be of such a character that any life can pos- 
sibly be endangered. That by its pursuit in no 
wise shall injury come, either physical, mental, 
moral, or spiritual. If we see a danger near we shall 
not cease to give the alarm even if we are censured 
therefor. Let “thy light rise in darkness and thy 


obscurity be as the noonday,” saith the prophet, 


| 
| 





and we believe that promise will be sure now as 
when given to Isaiah that “they that shall be of 
thee shall build the waste places; and thou shalt be 
called the Repairer of the breach.” Not that the 
just shall always escape misfortune, for we know that 
nature’s laws are not turned aside even for their 
protection ; but having lived the true life here, it will 
continue in the beyond, for this immortality so un- 
known or so dimly seen by the ancients, was clearly 
revealed to us by the Master in his declaration : “ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were 
not so I would have told you; for I go to prepare 
a place for you.” 

One lesson is here renewed in these emphatic 
words, used on another occasion: “Don’t waste 
life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the 
work before you, well assured that the right per- 
formance of this hour’s duties will be the best 
preparation for the hours or ages that follow it.” 
Perhaps the deepest lesson for all to learn is that 
of the sacredness of life itself; that it may be pre- 
served to fulfill its mission here, else why the over- 
whelming grief born of such disasters? Surely not 
for the material wealth lost, though this be ever so 
great, for it can in some degree at least be restored. 
But it is for the preservation of the human lives that 
are spared, that money and service are so lavishly be- 
stowed. For these, sacrifices are made that become 
even precious to the self-denying ones who count it 
pleasure to aid sorrow when she comes in this terrific 
guise ; and such workers grow nearer to the divine 
image under its merciful discipline. 

The heart of a people being once aroused by 
heroic deeds, called forth by such misfortunes, all do 
not again sink to one level of inattention to good 
works; for having once tasted of the “ sweet pains of 
self-sacrifice,” having learned the joy of obedience to 
a higher cali than devotion to self, there will bea 
recognition that goodness is an achievment of the will 
and power within, and can be known only when the 
selfish life is slain, when heaven, here as well as 
hereafter, becomes an assured reality to those who 
learn life’s lesson well. 


MARRIAGES. 
NICHOL—MARSHALL.—Sixth month, 1889, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., James H. Nichol, son of 
Mary H. and the late James Nichol, of Philadelphia, and 


Caroline M., daughter of Thomas P. and Sophia B. Mar- 
shall, of Trenton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BAYNES.—At Plymouth, Pa., on First-day morning, 
Sixth month 9th, 1889, Thomas P. Baynes, in his 8lst 
year; an approved minister of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. He was a native of England. 
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COLSON.—At Woodstown, N. J., Sixth month 2d, 1889, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, George M. Andrews, 
Sarah Ann Colson, aged 82 years. Interment at Mullica 
Hill. 

COX.—Suddenly, Fifth month 31st, 1889, at Johnstown, 
Pa., Joseph G. Cox, of Philadelphia, son of Susan F., and 
the late Joseph G. Cox, aged 41 years, 8 months; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street. 

DYER.—Fifth-day morning, Sixth month 6th, 1889, at 
Medford, N. J., William Dyer, in his 83d year. 

PAXSON.—Sixth month 2d, 1889, at Pinecroft, the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Charles W. Pickering, 
Montgomery county, Joseph S. Paxson, of Philadelphia, 
son of the late Richard Paxson. 

TOMLINSON.—On the 13th of Fifth month, 1889, 
Mary K. Tomlinson, a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks county, Pa., in her 63d year, daughter of 
B. Palmer and Hannah P. Tomlinson. 

Of this dear friend and sister it might be truly said, 
she was ever ready “ to rejoice with those who did rejoice 
and to weep with those who did weep.’’ Her interest and 
concern for the welfare of others were not circumscribed 
by the bounds of a large circle of relatives and friends, 
but her sympathies went out to all with whom she came 
in contact. Her hand was ever ready to lighten the labor 
of others, and her words of comfort and consolation were 
freely given to all, to encourage them to bear their afflic- 
tions with humility and resignation. In the light of her 
example may we find the inspiration to do our duties in 
life as they come before us, and as we have opportunity. 

CoRRECTION.—In our issue of Sixth month Ist, in the 
death notices that of Albert Chandlee was incorrectly 
printed Chandler. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING: CONCLUSION. 


Lonpow, Fifth month 31. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue great variety of subjects engaging the attention 
of this Yearly Meeting has exceeded anything hither- 
to experienced, and with little exception they have 
been dealt with in a thoroughly earnest and business- 
like manner, and without much friction. The ame- 
lioration of the condition of the poor and degraded 
in our large towns, the cause of peace, home and 
foreign missionary efforts, the drink question, and 
the opium traffic, have all, in addition to the inter- 
ests of the Society itself, claimed much careful atten- 
tion. These latter will most likely be of the greatest 
interest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaAL. The home mission work is conducted un- 
der the guardianship of a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, but cannot be said to be controlled by the 
meeting ; and many of the practices sanctioned by 
the committee are strongly objected to by a consid- 
erable number of members. Rather animated de- 
bates consequently ensue, each year, when the ques- 
tion of reiippointing the committee is before the 
Meeting. The opposition has been increasing of 
late, and was stronger this year than last,—mainly 
on account of some of the “missionaries” having 
proved insubordinate to the elders and other expe- 
rienced Friends in the meetings in which they are 
settled. It is being found that (as in the Western 
States of America) these men assume a lordship over 








the congregations, and override the long established 
order of our meetings for worship. Notwithstand- 
ing the strong opposition, the supporters of the “ Mis- 
sions” obtained the reippointment of the committee 
for three years. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate of 
the Established Church, had communicated with the 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting with a view to the Soci- 
ety of Friends joining a great evangelical organiza- 
tion which isin contemplation. The correspondence 
was read, and evinced a courteous spirit, but the 
terms offered could not be entertained, nor could the 
object of the Union be very clearly ascertained. 
The clerk was directed to reply that we could not ac- 
cept the proposal, though appreciating the friendly 
courtesy which prompted it. The Bishop of London 
took part in the meeting of “ Friends’ Temperance 
Union,” and made a capital speech, as did also his 
wife. 

There were some excellent observations on divine 
worship, ministry, and prayer, when the considera- 
tion of the state of Society was before the Yearly 
Meeting, especially in regard to prayer. The familiar 
style of addressing the Almighty, and the want of 
reverence exhibited by the very free use of the holy 
name were severely commented on, as well as the 
two frequent and long vocal appeals in our Meetings, 
“ as though we should be heard by our much speak- 
ing.” 

Upon the whole it may be thankfully admitted, 
that the two weeks, save one day, which the Yearly 
Meeting, including the Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight have occupied, have been profitable and 
favored seasons. #,, 








THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS: MONTHLY 
RECORD. III,' 


Tue Bible Class attendance was good, Fourth month 
2lst., and much interest was evident upon the sub- 
ject of the miracles. The teacher said that although 
quite radical upon most points of faith, he felt satis- 
fied to accept the record of the apostles upon this as 
it stands. He did not believe that Joshua made the 
sun and moon stand still, for that would have inter- 
fered with some of the greatest laws of the universe. 
Nor did he believe that Jesus or his disciples ever 
performed miracles themselves, but that the power 
of God shone through them, and as God was quite 
equal to the creating and sustaining of the universe, 
He was amply able to make here and there such 
little changes in His designs as He thought proper. 
“There are more miracles going on at this moment 
than are recorded in the Scriptures.” “If we doubt 
the record of all miracles we have a good deal to 
doubt,” said a scholar. The question was asked, 
“ Why do they not occur now, since the same Power 
that performed them then is still in the earth?” 
“ They are not needed now.” “ What is to be under- 
stood by the word miracle?” questioned one. 
“Something that seems out of harmony with those 
universal laws with which we are acquainted. The 
changing of water into wine is much used just now 





1 From the Secretary's Minutes of a First-day School, Fifth 
mo. 20, 1889. 
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as an argument against Constitutional Prohibition ;— 
taken as a cloak for cowardice.” Electricity, in 
its present uses, might well be esteemed a miracle. 
The teacher thought nothing a miracle if it can be 
explained on scientific principles. A scholar sug- 
gested that they were performed to show the 
power of the true God. 


The Bible lesson was in the eighth chapter of 


Matthew, showing the apostle’s application of Isaiah’s 
saying, “ Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses.” ‘“ Does Jesus’ ‘ Follow me’ mean that 
we are to do just what he did?” The scholars 
thought not, but rather that we should follow our 
own light as he followed his. An anecdote was told 
of a Friend who went West to preach, leaving his 
family so straitened that they wrote at last begging 
him to come home, but he sent them word that the 
Lord would care for them, and went on preaching. 
The teacher thought with others that the man had 
not had a true call. “ What does thee mean by a 
true call?” inquired one present. “That the minis- 
ter must be led by the Spirit of truth. I have often 
felt that the cause of Friends was being greatly in- 
jured by ministers who had no true call to the work.” 
“ Of course they are fallible as well as others,” said 
one of the elders of our meeting. The questioner 
added that she had sometimes sat through a sermon 
which contained nothing for her, and yet friends 
had told her afterwards they thought it excellent, 
and that sometimes the words appeared to be ad- 
dressed to a few persons only, even when the call 
was a true one. 

A scholar raised the question of the meaning of 
the words “The sons of the kingdom shall be caat 
out.” They were explained : The sons of the king- 
dom were first the Jews, for the kingdom had been 
promised to them, but that they were cast out from 
it because they would not accept it, while other na- 
tions, looked upon as inferior, did accept it and have 
been admitted. What is meant by outer darkness ? 
was answered with “To be shut out from the con- 
sciousness of God’s love. He loves us always, but 
we sometimes make it impossible for ourselves to 
feel that love.” “ Now, or hereafter?” “ Both now 
and hereafter, but not forever. It depends upon our- 
selves ; the power has been given us to come into the 
light if we will.” “ Does the Bible teach forgiveness 
and return to goodness after death?” “It does not 
matter very much whether it does so or not, for I 
believe that the light that comes to thee directly is 
more important than anything in the Bible. I think 
God will always visit his children,” was the teach- 
er’s reply. 

Fifth month 5th the Primrose Class was occupied 
with the primary Lesson Leaf on Watchfulness. 
After having the lesson read by the scholars in turn, 
the teacher asked them “ What does watch mean?” 
“To watch our minds and see that bad thoughts do 
not enter,” said a boy, and a girl said “To watch 
means to pray toGod.” “ What must we watch for?” 
“ Against evil thoughts and temptations.” The par- 
able of the ten virgins, referred to in the printed les- 
son was read, and one girl being asked to give it in 


her own words could not; but by the help of ques- © 





tions it was gradually drawn from her. The import- 
ant points in the lesson leaf were talked over, the 
little temptations which must be guarded against, 
temptations to selfishness. 

This class was composed of but four, one of them 
being a pleasant-faced but inattentive little girl, and 
one a boy fairly brimming over with life and activity. 
The latter could only have been quite happy if he 
had been chosen to answer every question and do all 
the talking, and yet is a thoroughly good boy at 
heart. It has been said that children are true ba- 
rometers, fine weather always showing in the height 
of their spirit. It seemed true in this case at least. 
Fortunately for the teacher’s rule, she was fond of 
him and he of her, otherwise the entire lesson could 
only have been spoiled by his constant forgetfulness 
to continue obeying. The hour called to mind a 
little verse of Coleridge’s, which might be a help to 
many a First-day School teacher: 

“O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 

Love, Hope and Patience, these must be thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 

The Reverence Class was yesterday considering 
the proceedings of yearly meeting. As none of 
them had been in regular attendance throughout the 
week, the teacher directed the following inquiries to 
a visitor who had attended: “ Will thee not tell us 
what important measures were considered this Yearly 
Meeting week?” “The education of the colored 
people of the South interested me greatly. The dif- 
ferent meetings were also engaged in looking up their 
scattered members and Friends were urged to send 
them Friend’s literature, and encourage them to 
group themselves into new meetings when practica- 
ble. The Temperance Committee was very interest- 
ing, though New Jersey and Delaware did not seem 
so deeply in earnest as Pennsylvania. The Colored 
Schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant report that they 
are doing a great missionary work, especially the 
former, of which Martha Schofield is head. She was 
present at the meeting, and had come partly for the 
season of moral and spiritual refreshment, and partly 
to raise $6,000 for an industrial school building, 
which was greatly needed in connection with the 
other. $3,000 of it was subscribed by two Friends.” 
“ Were any changes made in the Discipline?” “No; 
the time was fully occupied with other matters.” 
“ Was any action taken with regard to Indian affairs?” 
“Considerable interest and sympathy were apparent, 
but the Government is more active in the Indians’ 
interest than formerly, and our committee did not 
see a great deal for them to do at present. The ques- 
tion of living within the bounds of our circumstances 
was dwelt upon. That much by itself was thought 
not to be suflicient ; for the wealthy could follow that 
literally and yet set an example of wasteful extrava- 
gance. All were called to a more simple, quiet mode 
of living.” “The Queries were satisfactorily an- 


swered, I suppose?” “‘ Yes, quite so, except that sev- 


eral mid-week meetings have been dropped, owing 
largely to the members having moved from the 
places.” 


The teacher expressed earnestly the feeling that 





the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is without doubt 
one of the most remarkable deliberative bodies that 
meets anywhere in the world. It transacts a large 
amount of business, and in a way which differs from 
all other bodies. It is successful without any par- 
liamentary rules. All have an equal voice, even quite 
young people. The power of the spirit of Quakerism 
impressed him strongly on every such occasion,—the 
force and strength that lie in the spirit of toleration. 
“The spirit of Quakerism is the divine spirit, I 
think,” responded the visitor. “ Yes, the divine 
spirit acting through human beings.” He went on to 
say that a lady who had attended a session of the 
United States Senate said the dignity and solemnity 
of the gathering did not compare with that of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. - It is a wonderful 
body, with a wonderful way of proceeding. It shows 
better than almost any other one thing the great dif- 
ference between Friends and other bodies. It works 
quietly, systematically, successfully, and always seems 
able to adjourn in about the same length of time. 
The visitor added that a committee had been ap- 
pointed to look after the First-day schools, and es- 
tablish a closer bond of sympathy between them and 
the meetings. The committee on the George School 
had been continued, as also the educational and tem- 
perance committees. The scholars were asked if 
they had anything to suggest or ask, but as they were 
silent a short explanation was given of the relations 
between the business meetings: the Preparative, sub- 
ordinate to the Monthly, these to the Quarterly, and 
these again to the Yearly meeting. The Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting’s organization is an independ- 
ent body, subordinate to nothing but the Spirit, but 
in correspondence with others like itself, for the sake 
of maintaining a bond of sympathy throughout the 
whole Society. “I tell you,” said the teacher, “ you 
may look far and wide and you will not find any- 
thing more wonderful than the conduct of business 
in the Religious Society of Friends. No parliament- 
ary rules, no presiding officer even, only a clerk to 
record the proceedings. Unity is necessary to action, 
hence it is a conservative body ; but though this 
plan seems sometimes to retard, yet it is on the 
whole a very safe one; it gives a great strength to 
the body by throwing an added responsibility upon 
it and upon each member. If at any time you are 
not among Friends, and wish to impress your hear- 
ers with the power and peculiarity of this sect, I 
know of no way so good as to tell about the manner 
of procedure of the Yearly Meeting. Outsiders can 
scarcely realize that such management is possible. 
“The Discipline does not control the Society of 
Friends. It is a record of understandings arrived at 
by the organization after many years. The Society 
came together without rnles; other organizations 
meet under rules. The Discipline is subordinate to 
the principles which brought Friends together as a 
Society. There are doubtless many who, if asked to 
tell what they know of Friends, would say that their 
coat collars stand up behind and they say ‘thee.’ I 
wish you to be able to express among strangers the 
fundamental principles of Friends, also the principles 
of their business organization.” The First-day after- 
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noon of yearly meeting week some of the First-day 
schools of this section assembled, and we can look 
with a just and modest pride at the interest and 
growth apparent. Never has there been a more sat- 
isfactory gathering of its kind than that upon the 
afternoon of the 12th, and such an occasion could 
not have been, but for the faithful, patient, steady, 
loving, interested, heart-whole labor of several hun- 
dred people, teachers and pupils. It must have a 
marked influence upon the community. There can 
not be too much of simple, unostentatious goodness 
in the world; our underlying principles are as sadly 
needed among humanity in this day as at any time 
in the past. There will always be enough of evil to 
develop the full working power of every one among 
us or in sympathy with us; but there never can be 
enough to make it right or best for us to grow dis- 
couraged. “ Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it 
with thy might” is the only requirement ; and every 
individual who has endeavored with single-minded 
effort to be true to his trust, to be found faithful at 
his post, shall, without any care as to the result, be 
admitted to the joy of an “exceeding great reward.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VIOLETS. 


East of town stretches the rail-road track, connect- 
ing the dull little country place with the busy world 
outside. Early inthe spring the dead grass by the 
side of the track was burnt off,and now a new 
growth has sprung up, vividly green and waving 
lazily in the soft breeze. On the telegraph wire, a 
red-mingled blackbird is teetering and chattering, 
while a woodpecker on the post gives an occasional 
harsh cry. Over there in the field you hear a lark 
in the grass, and farther down the track is another, 
faintly echoing the clear, high trill. Here, with 
the spring sunshine over you and around you, 
and the fresh, damp earth under your feet, 
you may come to hunt for violets. Down in the 
hollow, where the ground is moist and a little 
shady, is the common blue violet (Viola cucul- 
lata) with its large white eye and heart-shaped 
leaves. Farther up on the hill the Larkspur violet 
grows, its leaves deeply cleft and its blossoms a tri- 
fle less conspicuous. Very similar to the Larkspur 
violet, but easily distinguished by the fact that its 
lateral petals are not bearded, is the Bird-foot violet, 


also a native of central Iowa. In the woods, too, we © 


find the yellow leafy-stemmed violets. 

The sweet-scented English violet, cultivated in 
gardens, comes from Europe; so does the pansy, with 
its pretty French name, signifying “thoughts.” No 
flower has been more improved by cultivation than 
the pansy, and one unacquainted with its history 
would scarcely recognize in the little flower so 
abundant in the fields of the Old World the progeni- 
tor of the royal blossoms which the florists now pro- 
duce. 

The violets are chiefly natives of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. Gray mentions sixteen species of the 
genius Viola as indigenous to the northern United 
States. Most of them grow from rootstalks and are 
perennial. Some have short stems while others are 
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stemless. The spurred, five-petaled corolla is charac- 
teristic of the family, and the most careless observer 
knows a violet when he sees it. 

Indeed one would never suspect from the appear- 
ance of this modest and unpretentious member of 
the vegetable world, that it is not a typical flower, 
growing, blooming, and forming its seeds in the most 
orthodox manner possible. Yet simple and innocent 
as it appears, the violet has an important secret hid- 
den under its leaves and the botanist will tell you 
that it affords a striking instance of a certain rather 
unusual form of fertilization. 

With respect to the manner in which the pollen 
is transferred to the stigma, flowers may be divided 
into three classes: Large, showy blossoms with nec- 
tar glands, are fitted to attract insects which carry 
the pollen from flower to flower and thus effect cross 
fertilization. Such flowers are called entomophilous. 

A second class, called anemophilous flowers, de- 
pends upon the wind to bear the pollen. These 
flowers do not require gay coloring or nectar glands 
but are abundantly supplied with pollen, as much is 
liable to be wasted before it reaches its proper des- 
tination. 

Lastly, we have the autogamous flowers, whose 
organs are so arranged that when the anther opens, 
the pollen grains are brought into contact with the 
surface of the stigma. It is chiefly to this kind of 
fertilization that the violet owes its preservation. But 
it is not the dainty blossoms that are purpling the 
ground these spring days that are characterized by 
it. Probably no plant is entirely autogamous. The 
violet certainly is not and its secret is simply this :— 
Early in the season the gay blossoms are produced. 
These are ordinary entomophilous flowers. Later, 
small inconspicuous flowers appear which do not de- 
velop a corolla and which are hidden beneath the 
leaves (or, in some species, underground.) These 
blossoms are autogamous and are far more fertile 
than the others; so that it is the pods produced by 
them which contain the seeds upon which future 
crops of violets depend. 

Would you have suspected it? Surely truth is 
much stranger than fiction, and yet how little we con- 
cern ourselyes about the wonders lying about us 
every day. Anna L. NicHo1s. 
State Centre, lowa. 


We hear often of greatness of character. The 
only true greatness consists in unconquerable pur- 
pose of obedience to God. It consists in adhering 
with energy and courage to truth, duty, and honor. 
It consists in taking our rules of action from our own 
minds, enlightened by revelation, and following our 
deliberate convictions of right in the face of death 
and danger. It consists in asking ourselves, first, fot 
what is expedient or safe, but what is generous, ex- 
cellent, and acceptable to God; and in forming pur- 
poses of rectitude with a force which men and time 
and suffering cannot subdue. This holy energy of 
mind is the only true greatness, and it is a greatness 
not beyond the reach of our nature.—Channing. 


To be dextrous in danger is a virtue, but to court 
danger to show it, is weakness.— Wm. Penn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A HEALTHY mind in a healthy body isin the Latin 
language a proverbial saying. It has dwelt with me 
lately, on account of some interesting remarks of a 
Friend who spoke at Race street meeting lately, and 
who told us of the sad experience of one of his near- 
est relatives,—a brilliant young man, who, at the age 
of twenty-three, obtained a place of business with a 
large salary. He visited at his employer’s house, 
where wine was offered him ; and he was desired to 
accompany the women of the house, who had per- 
haps nothing to do during the day, to places of even- 
ing entertainment. His time during the day was his 
employer’s, the early hours of the night, said our 
friend, he needed for rest. 

After meeting was over I told the speaker that I 
had observed something of the same myself, but had 
never, I believed, heard any one speak of it before. 
When stopping at a hotel in a western city, on one 
occasion, I had met young men employed in a great 
retail store (probably upon their feet nearly the 
whole day), yet in the evening they were desired by 
one of the women boarding there to escort herself 
and her neice to the skating rink. 

That intoxicating drinks have a greater hold on 
the system when the body is fatigued, and the ner- 
vous energy, exhausted I infer from a remark of a 
near personal friend, who was born in the north of 
Ireland where he probably saw whiskey punch 
drunk every day in the year. My friend, who is a 
professional man, said: “ Nothing would be more 
agreeable to me, when exhausted by a case, than to 
drink wine, but I know that then I must not take 
it.” To an old friend in Chester county I once said, 
in substance, “ Is it not strange that women will wear 
tight dresses and tight shoes?” ‘‘ Not stranger,” he 
replied, “than that men will drink intoxicants and 
use tobacco.” 

In considering the vagaries of fashion I am re- 
minded of a homely saying in Lancaster county, 


“ Pride is never too hot, nor too cold.” 
* * * 


In a late number of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL appeared an article from the Ledger—a 
notice of Henry Franklin, a colored man of this city. 
He was my neighbor, living very near Race street 
Meeting House, in the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
large building at the corner of Broad and Cherry 
streets. He was employed as janitor and messenger, 
and served in that capacity about twenty-five years. 
He was also “an interesting model in the sketch 
classes.” 

I stood beside his coffin in the back of the Acad- 
emy, and saw the large wreath of flowers laid at his 
head, presented by gentlemen connected with the 
Academy. 

A friend who was in attendance at our late yearly 
meeting, has told me, how, when still a slave, Henry 
Franklin used to come to the home in Adams 
county, of her parents, the late Wm. and Phebe 
Wright, both I believe born Friends. Bill Budd, as 
he was then called, lived near Friends’ meeting, at 
Pipe Creek, in northern Maryland. He first came 
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with his master and the six horse team to Wm. 
Wright’s to buy fruit trees at William’s nursery. 
Afterwards he came alone ; he would leave his horses 
tied around the wagori-pole eating ; and would bring 
his wagoner’s bed into the kitchen, and lay it upon 
the floor. He told the Wrights how much he de- 
sired his freedom, which he expected at twenty-five. 
It has been said that he ran the home farm, for the 
Shreiners were wealthy, gay folks, who liked ease 
and enjoyments, and perhaps began after awhile to be 
in declining circumstances. He loved the boys, the 
sons, like his own family ; but he feared that some of 
the slaves would have to be sold, so he left them, and 
came upto William Wright’s, that being an active 
station on the Underground Railroad. Afterwards 
he crossed the Susquehanna and stopped at the 
house of another Friend, an active abolitionist, Dan- 
iel Gibbons, father of Joseph Gibbons, late editor of 
Tue JOURNAL. 

An account of the life of Henry Franklin, as we 
now call him, was written by Hannah M. Levick, 
sister-in-law of our late minister Samuel J. Levick. 
Henry lived longamong Friends at or near Quaker- 
town, in the eastern part of the State, a locality 
which was also for years the home of Samuel J. Lev- 
ick. 

* + * 

A short time since I was in the store of John 
Wanamaker, now Postmaster-General. Ina conspic- 
uous place stood a handsome glass case, and inside 
upon a rest that was neatly covered with plush lay 
an old, heavy pocket knife. It had a broad, coarse 
blade with the point broken, and alittle blade, which 
had apparently been broken and sharpened off. A 
card attached bore this inscription : “ This knife, the 
property of John Brown, of Assawatomie, was taken 
from him when arrested at Harper’s Ferry.” The 
plate on the handle bears the name “ John Brown.” 
The blade bears the following inscriptions : “ Pirate 
Chief and Robber of Kansas. Taken from his person, 
attack on Harper’s Ferry Armory, 17th October, 
1859. Presented to Governor Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia, by Archd. M. Kibsmiller.” 

In fancy, I can trace the travel of this knife. Who 
was Archibald Kibsmiller? Was he the sheriff of 
the jail at Charlestown, who rode out with John 
Brown, to hang him? How the knife passed from 
Governor Henry A. Wise of Virginia into the hands 
of a Philadelphian of very different political views I 
can fancy thus: Many years ago, when I was a girl, 
my father, Thomas Earle, was member of the Con- 
vention to revise the Constitution of our State. To 
his great surprise, probably, a member from Phila- 
delphia county brought forward as an amendment, 
the proposal to place the word “ white” in the de- 
scription of those who should vote, thus depriving 
colored men of the constitutional right which they 
had before possessed. Against this “ Amendment ” 
my father battled earnestly. The discussions much 
interested my younger brother and myself. The 
public being admitted as spectators, I had a seat, and 
present also on one or more occasions, were two fair- 
haired girls, daughters of perhaps the most promin- 
ent member of the Convention, the distinguished 


lawyer, John Sergeant. One of these daughters after- 
wards married Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, who was 
Governor when John Brown was executed, and who 
bore the title of “ fire-eater,” from the extreme man- 
ner in which he upheld the Southern views. But 
blood, it seems, “ told,” for one of the most earnest of 
the Virginia Republicans is John Sergeant Wise, the 
offspring of the marriage I have spoken of. And 
thus we see how the old knife may have passed into 
the hands of the Republican Postmaster-General, to 
be placed on exhibition in his store. 
* * * 

I was quite struck while traveling among Friends 
on Long Island with instances of longevity. I was 
told of one Friend who was near ninety, yet her 
daughters must rise early in the morning to keep her 
from taking the “ butt-end ” of the work. Our friend, 
Samuel Griscom of Philadelphia, is the son of 
Samuel Griscom, who, (with his wife), lived at Read- 
ing where he was engaged in constructing the canal. 
They had twelve children, all of whom survive but 
one, and the youngest of the eleven is now 55 years 
old. The one deceased did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by a railroad accident. 

This long life in such a number is rendered strik- 
ing by the following statement found in the New 
York World Almanac for this year and perhaps essen- 
tially correct. The average duration of human life is 
about 33 years. One quarter die before the age of 6; 
one half before 16, and only about one person of 
each 100 born lives to the age of 65. 


P. E. Grssons. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Tue close of the college year is very near at hand. 
The Commencement exercises will occur on Third- 
day next, the 18th inst. 


—Following the example of all classes of people, 
everywhere, the students and instructors subscribed 
to the Johnstown Sufferers’ Fund last week, and 
over $300 was raised. The classes voted to do with- 
out their customary class banquets and turned over 
all the money saved for this purpose to the Fund. 
The Juniors giving $30 ; the Sophomores, $30, and 
the Freshmen, $35. The Eunomian Literary Society 
also turned over a large portion of its funds. Grant 
Dibert and Genevieve Elder, ex-’91, and Harry Ran- 
dolph, ’92, resided in Johnstown, and all lost rela- 
tives and friends and property, so the money was 
sent to these. 

—The contest for the Furman prize in Senior or- 
atory was held in the college hall on Sixth-day even- 
ing'last. The judges were Professor 8. S. Neff, of the 
National School of Oratory, Chas. H. Banes, and 
Mrs. Mennena, all of Philadelphia. There were ten 
speakers, and Clara Haydock, of New York, secured 
the prize, which was a handsome medal. 

—The Somerville Literary Society has petitioned 
the authorities for a room to be used as a reading 
room and for other society purposes, as the societies 
on the young men’s side have. 

—Professor Rolfe and wife, and Professor Weaver 
sail for Europe on Fifth-day. They will go by differ- 
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ent lines but Germany is their objective point. Pro- 
fessor Price and family will not go until a week or so 
later, and will spend a year in Germany. 

—Professor Appleton visited Smith College, North- 
ampton, on Third-day. His purpose was to witness 
the presentation of the “Electra of Sophocles, by 
the Senior class there, and compare notes with 
Swathmore’s presentation of “ Antigone.” 

—Margaret Howard, of Philadelphia, was present 
at the meeting on First-day last. 

—Cards are out announcing the wedding of Dr. 
Spencer Trotter, Professor of Natural History, and 
Laura Lee, of West Chester, on Fourth-day, the 19th 


inst. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
“The Tree is known by its fruits.” 

Tue manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage is a business whose fruits are evil; there- 
fore it is a nuisance, and has no inherent, moral 
right to exist. No manhasa right todo wrong. Be- 
cause the traffic is an attack upon the life, liberty, and 
happiness of the people, we ask that it be put under 
the ban of our organic law. We have no right by 
legislation, to guard, license, or regulate this evil. 
Evil will not come to order. Order is a law of 
Heaven, not of evil. The states of Maine, Kansas, 
and Iowa have Constitutional Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. The testimony of the intelligent, un- 
biased minds of those States, of the Governors, Ex- 
Governors and many prominent business men is 
clear, conclusive, and even accumulative that Con- 
stitutional Prohibition there is a grand success, and 
is rapidly advancing those commonwealths in moral 
and material prosperity. 

We want this great crime against the State to be 
outlawed, so that all moral and religious influences 
may grapple with it as with other crimes. Good and 
true men and women have been made willing in the 
love of God shed abroad in their hearts to sacrifice 
life, fortune, and endure all degrees of bodily dis- 
comfort as a testimony for the truth, and for the 
good of their fellowmen. Are we willing to sacri- 
fice our indulgence in alcoholic stimulant in its vari- 
ous forms for the sake of our brother? Have our 
spiritual natures been so nurtured that we have the 
strength to forego what we surely must now know is 
an injurious indulgence, for our own sakes, for socie- 
ty, for the State, the Nation, the human race? We 
know that alcoholic indulgence leads to the alcoholic 
disease, a disease the most terrible in its final re- 
sults. How many more of our sons must go down to 
a drunkard’s grave? How many more of our daugh- 
ters must go down to the grave of the broken-hearted 
ere the sleeping conscience of this people is fully 
aroused to duty ? 

Sovereign voters of Pennsylvania, keep your eyes 
single to the light, be not turned aside from the plain, 
true issue. The saloon or the home, which must go? 
This is a time when the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness doth vaunt himself and worketh to darken your 
vision in many seductive ways. 





“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” 


JEREMIAH J. STARR. 
Fawn Grove, York county, Ph. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WOMAN’S ASPIRATIONS. 


O Gop! this fleeting life I have from Thee! 
Within me hast Thou breathed a spark divine! 

I hold that life a sacred trust to be, 
And all I am and{can be wholly Thine, 

An utter longing fills my soul, that I 

Be proved not quite unworthy ere I die,— 

Ere I be called to render up my soul, 

Again made perfect in Thy perfect whole. 


What can I be to show my gratitude? 
Sincere at least down to the very core, 
Gracious and quiet ever in my mood, 
With kindness speaking,—feeling it much more, 
A woman truly worthy to be loved, 
A woman by no sickly motive moved, 
But guided by a brave integrity 
At whose approach all evil thoughts must flee. 


No words or acts of love shall be too small 
For hands and heart with power like mine to do, 
No task imposed by love shall ere appall, 
But cheerfully I will the end pursue, 
Knowing that help will come, tho’ I am weak, 
To do my duty—that is what I seek. 
I care not whether it be great or small— 
Small things done well, are greatest after all. 


Love, not ambition, be my guide through life, 
Not selfish love that only seeks to find 
A place of shelter in a world of strife: 
But self-forgetful love for all mankind. 
To counsel strong, yet stronger still to aid ; 
A woman fit to live; a lifetime made— 
By thought and deed, thro’ guidance of the soul ,— 
Though not a perfect, yet a noble whole. 


I feel within unconquered, unsubdued, 
The strivings of a vast and mighty force, 

A voice speaks clear, “Go forth and fight for good 
“ Go bravely forth and run a manly course.” 

I will obey. I consecrate my life 

To Thee, O God! I’ll enter in the strife 

’Gainst ignorance and crime, and do my part, 

Albeit with bleeding wounds and broken heart. 


True courage shall my every act reveal— 
A courage to command or to obey, 

A courage which shall make those near me feel 
That here is one to trust on darkest day, 

A courage always to stand up for right, 

To help the weak and guiltless in the fight, 

A eourage that is tempered and refined 

By gentleness and modesty combined. 


No human brother, fallen howe’er low 
Shall ever look to me in vain for aid 
Within the power of man, but he shall go, 
Revived and cheered, his pathway clearer made. 
Whene’er I may, I will a hand extend 
Of friendship true. Each word I speak shall tend 
To rouse, encourage, strengthen, and inspire, 
And make my hearers seek for something high 


Whate’er I do, I’ll do with all my might, 
And all to God’s great glory, and because 
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I love Him and my fellow-man aright. 
I'll know no futile dream, no idle pause, 
But ever will I labor day and year; 
Though vexed by many a doubt and many a fear 
I’ll work on bravely to the very end, 


The humble child of God, the whole world’s friend. 
B. P. M. 


THE WOOD-ROBIN. 
How calmly the lingering light 
Beams back over woodland and main, 
As an infant ere closing its eyelids at night, 
Looks back on its mother again. 


The wood-robin sings at my door, 
And her song is the sweetest I hear, 

From all the sweet birds that incessantly pour 
Their notes through the noon of the year. 


’Twas thus in my gay boyhood time— 
That season of emeralds and gold,— 
Ere the storm and the shadows that fall on our 
prime 
Had told me that pleasures grow old. 


I loved in the warm summer eves 
To recline on the welcoming sod, 
’Neath the broad-spreading temple of twilight 
and leaves 
Where the wood-robin worshipped her God. 


I knew not that life eould endure 
The burden it beareth to-day ; 

And I felt that my soul was as happy and pure 
As the tone of the wood-robin’s lay. 


Oh, beautiful, beautiful youth ! 
With its visions of hope and of love ; 
How cruel is life, to reveal us the truth 
That peace only liveth above. 


Now, the wood-robin trills the same tune 
From her thicket in garden and glen, 
And the landscape, and sky, and the twilight 
of June 
Look lovely and glowing as then. 


But I think of the glories that fell 
In the harvest of sorrow and tears, 
Till the song of the forest bird sounds like a 
knell, 
Tolling back through the valley of years. 


Sweet bird, as thou singest forlorn, 
Through the visions that rise from the past, 
The deep of the future is purpling with morn, 
And its mystery melting at last. 


I know that the splendor of youth 
Will return to me yet, and my soul 

Will float in the sunlight of beauty and truth, 
When the tides of the Infinite roll. 


Oh ! I fain would arise, and set sail 
From the lowlands of trouble and pain; 
But I wait on the shore for the tarrying gale, 
And sigh for the haven in vain. 


And I watch for the ripples to play, 
And tell me the breezes are nigh, 

Like a sailor who lougs to be wafted away 
To the lands that lie hid in the sky. 


—James G. Clark. 





A JUNE MORNING. 
O, MORNING light upon the trees, 
You stir my soul to ecstasies ! 
While yet there dwells a joyous calm 
Over the woodland sea of green, 
O’er meadow bays and inlets sheen 
With buttercups, where birds wake psalm. 


The bleating, hark! of pastured sheep 

On some fresh lawn doth hither sweep 

To mingle with the songster’s note ; 
While doves and bees anon let stray 
Their voices ’mid the roundelay 

That on the cool, sweet winds doth float. 


Winds seeming straightway borne to me 
From graves of fairy minstrelsy 
Beyond that highland’s purple-blue, 
Expanding wide its mystic domes. 
Round which my fancy gently roams, 
Warmed by the sparkle of the dew. 


Still farther up my gaze is lost 
In heaven’s azure, with its frost 
Of cirri cloudlets, like those wings 
Italian painters gave to prayer 
’Neath baby forms, as being more fair 
The thought which thus an image brings. 


I can but think such morn as this 
Must dawn prophetic of the bliss 
Somewhere, some time, awaiting man, 
For though I tell its charms by name, 
It wears a promise that doth claim 
The angel’s harp and snowy van. 
— William Struthers. 


THE DESTRUCTION BY THE FLOODS. 
ConceRNING the great destruction in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere by the floods on the 31st ult., we take 
the following further information from the daily 
newspapers, 4 

THE LOSS OF LIFE ON THE CONEMAUGH. 


JoHNsTOWN, Pa., June 9—The number of dead 
actually recovered in the entire district thus far is 
estimated at about 3,000. About half of these have 
been identified, and all but about 200 buried. Efforts 
are being made to secure accurate returns from every 
point, and Mr. J. A. Larkin, of Johnstown, who is 
now in charge of the Registration Department, in 
the absence of Mr. McConnaughy, who was obliged 
to return to Pittsburg, states that in a day or two a 
report, giving all the information possible in this con- 
nection, will be made up. 

Messengers have been sent out to all the morgues 
in the 20 miles of territory to secure figures and to 
make investigations concerning private burials by in- 
dividuals and along the river banks. “The difficulty 
of the task,” said Mr. Larkin, “will be apparant 
when it is known that in the hurry and excitement 
attending the first news of the disaster many bodies 
that were found were buried by those who found 
them, and no record was made of the number of 
them, or description given of those unidentified. 
However, under as good a system as we have been 
able to devise, lists of the identified dead will be 
made up at once, and description of those not identi- 
fied will be published. This, with the list of the liv- 
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ing, will enable us to get at something like a fair es- 
timate of the actual loss of life. Bodies are being 
buried with but very little delay after finding, on ac- 
count of the badly decomposed state in which most 
of them are discovered. Even the best preserved of 
those now dug out cannot be kept with safety to the 
health of the living, and they are interred as quickly 
as possible after a description is obtained.” The 
number of bodies recovered being about 3,000, the 
number registered of the living 20,000, and the whole 
population before about 29,000, leaves the total, “al- 
lowing for slight inaccuracies in figures,” at over 8,000. 
THE GREAT BARRICADE AT JOHNSTOWN BRIDGE. 

Jounstown, Pa., June 9.—Booth & Flinn have 
so far had charge of the removal of the “ drift” 
above the stone bridge. Their Superintendent, 
Thomas McNally, estimates that there are about 
thirty acres in the drift. Between the confluence of 
the creeks and the bridge he thinks there are about 
24 acres, and there are at least six above. The vast- 
ness of the accumulation, he says, grows upon the 
workmen daily. From the bridge, the hillsides, or 
any other point, it does not seem to be anything like 
what it really is. To get a fair idea of it a person 
must not only walk over it, but wait to see how com- 
paratively little one dynamite blast will do and what 
small headway the 550 men now employed there can 
make in a day. Below the confluence the logs, 
wrecked houses, boards, stones, dirt, etc., form a 
compact mass upon which footways have been worn. 

With the present appliance and force of men Mr. 
McNally says it would take months to clear away 
the drift, but with the means to be adopted, and 
with about 1,000 additional men, there ought to be 
nothing left of the drift two weeks hence. Not more 
than about 1,500 men, he says, could be used with 
advantage in the work. Two clearings have been 
made in the drift. One is at the bridge where the 
dynamite blasting has been done, and the wood is 
sent down the river. 

The water area cleared here from Wednesday 
morning until 4 o’clock this afternoon is estimated at 
only about three-quarters of an acre. The other 
clearing near the confluence at the Johnstown side 
of the drift is about half an acre. There it has been 
necessary to drag all the material out of the water, to 
be burned near the bank. 

The odor at some points is very offensive, not- 
withstanding the liberal use of disinfectants. “We 
are using bromine for this purpose,” says Mr. Mit- 
chell. “It is worth 40 centsa pound. 1,000 pounds 
of it have been contributed by the Union Salt 
Works, and they promise to give us all of it that we 
want. If we did not use this or some equally power- 
ful disinfectant we could not work here. We sprin- 
kle it in solution, using six pounds to a barrel of 
water. We have enough bromine left to make about 
100 barrels of the mixture. 

Since Tuesday until now, 4 o’clock, 19 bodies have 
been recovered in working up from the bridge 
through the drift. Twelve of these came from the 
three-quarters of an acre, more or less, that is cleared, 
and the seven others have been found close to the 
bridge by the remainder of our men who are break- 


ing into the drift and dragging material upon the 
bank. Superintendent McNally and the workmen 
around the half acre of watercleared near the con- 
fluence say that two bodies have been taken from 
that spot. That would make a total of 14 bodies 
taken from an estimated aggregate area of about an 
acre and a quarter of cleared away drift. 
WORK TO BE DONE BY THE STATE. 

A conference was held in Johnstown on the 9th 
inst., at which were present Governor Beaver, Ad- 
jutant-General Hastings, Chairman Scott, Contractor 
Flinn, some members of the Pittsburg Relief Com- 
mittee, and leading men connected with the emer- 
gency government of the Conemaugh Valley tat which 
important action was taken. It was decided that 
the State authorities should assume all liabilities for 
the removal of the débris from the town sites and 
the drift at the stone bridge, and the work necessary 
for putting the valley in good sanitary condition and 
preventing the pollution of the water supply of dis- 
tant cities and towns. It was agreed that the Govy- 
ernor should appoint a commission to take general 
charge of the valley, and that on Wednesday next 
General Hastings shall assume general direction, not 
only of the military and police, but also of the clear- 
ing away of the débris and putting the town sites in 
proper condition for rebuilding. It was also agreed 


that none of the money sent for the relief of the suf- 
ferers should be used in clearing the towns; that this 
work should be done by the State, and that the con- 
tributions of money, food, clothing, etc., which the 
public are expected to continue shall be used to sup- 


ply the necessities of the survivors. 

The change of plan thus agreed on took place on 
the 12th instant. Most of the men who had been at 
work quit the night before and doubt was expressed 
as to the operations under the new system. 

DAMAGE ELSEWHERE. 


The floods of the 3lst were unprecedentedly high 
along the Potomac and did great damage. Relief is 
being given from Baltimore and elsewhere. There 
was little if any loss of life. A member of the com- 
mittee from Baltimore made the following statements 
to a newspaper correspondent : 

At Point of Rocks, 12 miles below Harper’s Ferry, 
the committee relieved 31 families, spending $1,010. 
Robert Ivory, a colored man who lost hisown house, 
was given and commended for his heroism in 
making three trips in a boat through the flood and 
drift-wood to rescue a family of five members, named 
Fox. This place, which contains about 150 small 
houses, was literally covered with mud. Houses 
were overturned and swept away and the streets 
were converted into high mud banks. Sixteen fam- 
ilies were relieved at Berlin, which is four or five 
miles from Harper’s Ferry. They needed both money 
and clothing. The damage, as observed from the 
train, was very great. The water had risen nearly 40 
feet on some of the houses, and had smashed and 
torn others apart. Gardens were ruined, fences and 
sheds carried away, and trees and lumber piled in 
heaps all over the place. At Harper’s Ferry, the 
dwellings in the lower part of the town were sub- 
merged and wrecked. The railroad bridges were dam- 

, that over the Shenandoah suffering most. 

On the West Branch of the Susquehanna, the 
rincipal damage was at Williamsport and Lock 
aven. The towns on the Juniata also suffered se- 

verely. Several lives were lost by the sudden giving 
way of a bridge at Williamsport. 
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LIGHT IN THE SHADOW. 


Tuere is nothing comparable in interest with the 
development ofa human life. The love of biography 
so widely diffused, bears constant testimony to the 
recognition by men at large of the supreme import- 
ance of the unfolding of personal character. The 
story of the man who begins with small opportunities 
in boyhood, and, by patience, integrity, courage, and 
submission, comes at last to great place, noble char- 
acter, and large usefulness, is the one story in which 
men never lose their interest and which constantly 
re-creates hope and ambition in struggling or de- 
spondent souls. Such astory not only teaches the 
lesson of the power of steadfast purpose and con- 
tinuous energy, but always bears witness to the pres- 
ence of something behind the man greater than he, 
wiser, more far-seeing; something which takes into 
account the largest possibilities of his nature, and 
which, by hope, by impulse, and by pressure, pushes 
him constantly onward. In every great career two 
elements are combined—the element of powerful 
personality and the element of strength, of plan, and 
of energy outside and above the man. 

Looking at a successful career from the outside, it 
seems as if the course of such a career were perfectly 
plain, as if the man saw from the beginning what he 
could attain to, and so, because he saw the remote 
end, was able to surmount cheerfully all obstacles, to 
pass through all difficulties, and to maintain an un- 
shaken courage in all adversities. But this is really 
never the case. There are times in the lives of the 
greatest men, when aims become indistinct, when 
hopes wither, and courage faints; times when the 
man works, not because he sees whither he is going, 
or what he shall accomplish, but simply in blind re- 
liance or in desperate resolution. It is these dark 
experiences, common to all men, great and small, 
which seem to serve as avenues of access to heart 
and mind for the deepest teachings of life. When a 
man’s career is taken out of hisown hands, when 
the consciousness of weakness is borne on him s0 
strongly that he feels as if the very foundations had 
failed, there often comes with this absolute giving up 
of all resource in one’s self the vision of a greater 
power, the glimpse ofadiviner purpose in which 
the individual life is folded and toward the realiza- 
tion of which it is borne irresistibly forward. The 
supreme comfort of life lies in this clear perception 
of the tremendous educative power and purpose be- 
hind it—an influence which no man can escape, and 
which he can defeat only by his own infidelity. It 
is a great thing to feel, when our own small plans are 
in a moment destroyed, our own ambitions in a mo- 
ment thwarted forever, that, instead of losing, we 
are exchanging a lower fora higher thing, that the 
fall of the blossom means the coming of the fruit. 
An educative process is always a painful one, involv- 
ing constant self-denial, self-surrender, self-abnega- 
tion ; but there is nothing in life that so dignifies and 
enobles a man, nothing which in the end crowns 
him with such enduring success. One can well af- 
ford to stand at times baffled and heart-sick, to feel 
that nothing is certain, that one’s plans and hopes 
may in an instant be blotted ont, if with this sense 


of weakness there also comes the sense that a higher 
power is directing one’s career, and that through 
these painful experiences the unseen God is trans- 
forming alower into a higher conception of life, 
opening up a soul to new and greater truth, and lift- 
ing one through shadow into his own light.—Christ- 
ian Union. 


INCREASE OF DIVORCES. 


Tue advance in the printing of Col. Wright’s report 
on “ Divorce in the United States,” has reached the 
point where the tables which represent the move- 
ment of divorce in Europe are to be had, and Dr. 8, 
W. Dike has so far studied its statistical tables that a 
summary of facts is possible. He reports that di- 
vorces have doubled, or more than doubled, in the 
twenty years or a less period, in the United States, 
Canada, all Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Baden, Saxony, Hamburg, Norway, and Al- 
sace-Lorraine. They are gaining in Russia, Rou- 
mania, Denmark, and Venice, but the gain in Europe, 
with four or five times the population of the United 
States, is much slower than it isin thiscountry. Di- 
vorces in the United States increased from 9,937 in 
1867 to 25,535 in 1886. The total divorces and separa- 
tions reported in these tables in Europe in 1886, in- 
cluding those for Russia, reached 26,000. The cer- 
tainty of the movement on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic is to be noted. It is also to be observed that it 
advances among people of every religion, race, and 
political or other social condition. When it is con- 
sidered that the traditional view of marriage in Eu- 
rope is that of the Roman Catholic church, which 
does not allow divorces, it will be seen that, allowing 
for the difference in the conditions, the movement of 
divorce is very nearly uniform, both in the older civ- 
ilization and in its newer developments. This indi- 
cates that something is profoundly out of joint ¥ the 
organization of society.— Boston Herald. 


———e 


OUT-DOOR ACTIVITY AND HEALTH. 


Tue strong animal is, as a rule, the least liable to 
damaging emotion and its consequences. Train 
your girls physically, and up to the age of adoles- 
cence, as you train your boys. Too many mothers 
make haste to recognize the sexual difference. To 
run, to climb, to swim, to ride, to play violent games 
ought to be as natural to the girl as to the boy. All 
this is fast changing for us, and for the better. When 
I see young girls sweating from a good row or the 
tennis field I know that it is preventive medicine, I 
wish I saw how to widen these useful habits so as to 
give like chances to the poor, and I trust the time 
will come when the mechanic and the laborer shall 
insist on public playgrounds as the right of his little 
ones. My wise mother shall see that her 
girls do not dawdle about indoors, but get a good 
tramp under all skies asa part of the habits of life. 
A sturdy struggle with a rough day blows the irrit- 
ability and nervousness of the hour out of any but 
the truly sick, and I know as to some folks that the 
more they are out of doors the better they are, mor- 


ally as well as physically. —Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 














THE years no charm from nature take; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


— Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Work on the Leland Stanford, Jr., University at Palo 
Alto, Cal., has been pushed, fourteen of the buildings being 
nearly completed. These include the halls, recitation 
rooms, lecture rooms, and the buildings to be devoted to 
the various departments of the institution. Nearly all of 
them are but one story high, but “their architectural 
features are such that they are very attractive and almost 
imposing.” The dormitory will be begun in a few days. 
This will be a stone building, 14x275 feet and four stories 
high. It will accommodate 200 students. 

—A most useful little series and one to be commended 
to young and old alike is the “ Guides for Science-Teach- 
ing,” published by the Boston Society of Natural History. 
They are prepared for the encouragement of practical in- 
struction in low-grade schools and the doing away with 
those methods which begin and end with the recitation of 
statements from a text-book. The elementary lessons in 
botany, biology, (more properly morphology) and physiol- 
ogy come within the scope of the series.— The American, 

—Water for drinking purposes should never be below 
50 degrees. We can almost always get it, even in the hot- 
test weather, as cool as this by letting it ran for a minute 
or two from any household faucet, or drawing it from any 
country well. If not, there is no objection to cooling it to 
the point mentioned. The East India “ monkey,” which 
can now be had almost anywhere in this country, and by 
means of which the contained water is cooled by its own 
evaporation, answers the purpose admirably. I am quite 
sure that, if ice-water should be generally discarded as a 
drink, the average duration of life would be lengthened 
and existence rendered more tolerable.—Dr. William A, 
Hammond, in North American Review. 

—The semi-annual volume of the proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society (for the first half of 1889) 
contains a publication of portions of the Journals of André 
Michaux, Botanist, written during his travels in the United 
States and Canada, 1785 to 1796. Michaux was born near 
Versailles in 1746, and was selected in 1785 by the French 
Government as agent to explore the territory of America, 
and to gather seeds of trees and shrubs, which were to be 
sent to France and planted there. His journeys in Amer- 
ica cover the territory from Hudson’s Bay to the Indian 
river in Florida, and from the Bahama Islands to the banks 
of the Mississippi river. The first connected and system- 
atic work upon the Flora of North America was based 
largely upon his collections.— The American. 

—In announcing the arrival at Deeming, N. M., of 
Lieutenant Schwatka, a despatch from that place states : 
“ His party has been successful beyond all expectations in 
their explorations, and especially in Southern Chihuahua, 
where living cliff and cave dwellers were found in great 
abundance, wild as any of the Mexican tribes at the time 
of Cortez’s conquest. The abodes they live in are exactly 
similar to the old, abandoned cliff dwellings of Arizona 
and New Mexico, about which there has been much specu- 
lation. It was almost impossible to get near the dwellers, 
so wild and timid were they. Upon the approach of white 
people they fly to their caves by notched sticks placed 
against the face of the cliffs, if too steep, although they 
can ascend vertical stone faces, if there are the slightest 
crevices for their fingers and toes.” 
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—The announcement made by Miss Willard at the Con- 
vention, that the sum needed by Ramabai to open her 
schoo! is raised, was a mistake. Her secretary desires us 
to make the correction ; only $11,880 had been raised up 
to October 15th ; $10,000 is expected from California, but 
not yet received. Hence there is still need of coutribu- 
tions. We are also requested to emphasize the fact that 
Ramabai’s book is now transferred to the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publication Association. It can be ordered of us; 
price, $1.35. It should be largely ordered, as its profits go 
to the Ramabai fund.— Union Signal. 


—‘‘Five years of gunpowder,” says Dr. Prime in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, “ have worked a change in 
the entire aspect of Florida waters. Five years ago, be- 
tween Kissimmee and the Gulf. I saw countless flocks, 
hundreds of thousands of water-fowl, on the lakes and 
the drowned lands. Last year on the same lakes and lands 
I did not see, all told,a hundred. This is the effect of the 
unrestrained use of gunpowder. It is a recognized fact 
that guns have expelled the birds from the more accessi- 
ble parts of Florida, and destroyed some varieties, even 
in the south country. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

GREAT liberality has been shown in all parts of the 
country in aid of the fund for the relief of the sufferers 
by the floods at Johnstown and elsewhere. The subscrip- 
tions of money in Philadelphia, up to the evening of the 
10th inst., are stated to be $796,000,and in the whole 
country nearly three millions of dollars. But this is ex- 
clusive of great quantities of supplies,— food, clothing, 
ete.,sent from many places, Some progress bas been 
made in clearing out the site where Johnstown stood, but 
much remains to be done. The loss of life is now esti- 
mated as under ten thousand. It is expected, at this 
writing, that a million of dollars will be advanced from 
the State Treasury to clear away the débris, and render it 
possible to rebuild. It is ascertained that the dam whose 
bursting caused the loss of life, was strong, but not well 
built,—its defect being that it was lower in the middle 
than at the sides, and that there was not enough provision 
for drawing off the water by sluices, etc. The consequence 
was that the water ran ever the breast in the middle, and 
speedily ate it away, causing a great gap into which the 
sides fell. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire consumed most of the business 
portion of the city of Seattle, Washington Territory, on 
the 7th instant. Estimates of the loss vary from seven to 
ten millions of dollars, of which one-fonrth may be cov- 


ered by insurance. The purpose is expressed to rebuild 
with more permanent materials. . 


NO TICES. 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at the Valley, Sixth 
month 16th, 1889, at 10 o'clock. 

Train leaves Reading depot,Broad and Callowhill streets 
at 8.15a.m. Change cars at Bridgeport for Maple Station 
on Chester Valley railroad. Returning, leaves Maple Sta- 
tion at 4.38 p. m, 





*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Goshen, on First-day, 
Sixth month 16th, 1889, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 





*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street Meeting-house, Philadel- 
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phia, on Seventh-day, Sixth month 15th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 
JameEs H. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, oe, 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows: 
16. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
16. Gunpowder, Md., old house, 10 a. m. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur as follows 
20. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 
29. nen ae De Prey is Be 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders, Sold only in cans 
RoYaL Bakine PowbDER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 


FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY- 





the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new en and send two papers. 


Association i) Frionds to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JenxKrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in oom of ane: D. Munro. 
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S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in smali or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 


whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HACKER, 
JoHuN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. RoBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. €iay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The use of the INTELLiGZNCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satiafactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@3-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~@a 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 _§. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, |) 
CREAM, | 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


sees delivered daily, and butter twice a 


week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. e are dealing ‘with the most re- 


| Mable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
| promptly filled. 


| LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
\| A SPECIALTY. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monegy to Loan on MORTGAGE, 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFIcss: f Ay teal ol 


nee 


rAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 


PETER REID, 


Dye W’ ks, Passaic, N.J. 


ndee 
JOHN N. BEACH 


Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
ILLS, 


Ww. F. R. M 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


<earney, Neb. 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. , 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 

THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 

Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 


8 
| CHAS. H. WHEELER, 


Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


And others. 


We have General 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


Agen: for sale of Securities of DES 
TRUST CO. ; 


; also offer Debentures, 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are , cesoeoes to furnish on shortest no- 
_ our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

— and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
8. 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


ae a 
ves ter an binder 


Mowers all siges: 
Bundle Carrier, 
Tedder Attachmen 
for Mower, & their 


3 Self- 


Sing, 
® Self dump Hay rake 


is company manufactured and sold last year, 54,0 
Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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